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tions. In the two Western acts, no mention whatever is 
made of labor organizations; and the difficulty is treated as if 
simply one between master and men. In Massachusetts, the 
only recognition of organized labor is in the provision that one 
of the three members of the State Board shall be selected 
from some labor organization. In New York, however, the 
organizations of laborers receive more distinct recognition. 
In making up the local boards, two members are to come 
from the employes. The act reads : — 

When the employe's concerned are members in good standing of any 
labor organization which is represented by one or more delegates in a 
central body, the said body shall have power to designate two of said 
arbitrators. ... In case the employe's concerned in any grievance or 
dispute are members in good standing of a labor organization which is 
not represented in a central body, then the organization of which they 
are members shall have the power to select and designate two arbitrators 
for said board. 

And, of the three members of the State Board, one is to be a 
member of " a bona fide labor organization." But, even in 
New York, the disputes are spoken of not as disputes between 
labor unions and employers, but simply as disputes between 
" any employer and his employes." 

H. M. Williams. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, September, 1886. 
In reviewing the economic situation, the first thing to con- 
sider is the state of the finances. Now, the essential charac- 
teristic of the French finances is the continuous increase of 
the budgets. Thirty years ago, the French budget for the 
first time had reached the figure of two milliards of francs; 
and, some members of the legislative body crying out at the 
enormity of this figure, M. Thiers said: "Bid adieu to it, 
gentlemen. You will never see it again." In fact, we have 
never seen it again. And since that time we have bid adieu 
to the third milliard, also. I speak here, observe, only of the 
ordinary budget. We have, moreover, the extraordinary 
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budget, which is very variable, but which increases oftener 
than it diminishes, and which for the current year represents 
in expenditure very nearly a half milliard. And, if to this 
double budget of national expenses we add the local, depart- 
mental, and communal, which follow an equally rapid progres- 
sion, it is no longer the three milliards, but the four, which 
we have seen for the last time. 

Unhappily, the receipts no longer follow the same course 
as the expenditures ; and, since 1879, it is only by the most 
transparent artifices of accounting that it has been possible 
to mask the always increasing deficits of the budget. Or, if 
a balance has been secured, it has only been by disguised 
loans, which for the most part escape parliamentary control. 
These secret loans, increasing little by little the floating debt, 
have finally rendered indispensable the loan of one milliard 
of francs in three per cent, perpetual rentes, which has been 
issued by authority of the Act of May 1, 1886. Of the pro- 
ceeds of this loan, only 105 millions are applicable to expenses 
which are still to be incurred, to complete the re-establish- 
ment of our military equipment. 

Beginning from 1880, it must be admitted, the situation 
has begun to be less favorable. The crisis has occurred, in- 
dustrial and commercial activity has slackened, exchanges 
with foreign countries have diminished, receipts from taxes 
have fallen below the estimates in the budget, and have 
declined from year to year. And yet the expenditures have 
not ceased to increase. By a strange economic and financial 
aberration, it seems to have been believed — in fact, was be- 
lieved — that, by spending much, it would be possible to give 
a new impulse to industry, to commerce, and to agriculture. 
Even at the hour when I write, it only begins to be under- 
stood that this was a mistake. There is now much talk of 
economy for the next fiscal year ; but it is easy to see that 
the economy will reduce itself to some hundreds of thousands 
of francs, pruned from the budget of each ministry, that the 
great expenditures will go on, and that the supplementary 
credits will be kept np as before. I do not believe that we 
have yet reached the moment when legislators and statesmen 
will decide to enter upon a path of serious economy. For 
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that there would be necessary a political change of heart, 
of which nothing shows the approach. 

In the mean time, the country begins to complain. It finds 
the taxes too heavy ; and every class of tax-payers do their 
best to secure, if not suppression, at least diminution, of the 
charges which weigh particularly upon them. And so we 
have seen brought forward in the Chambers and in the press 
during some years past a crowd of projects tending toward 
the reform of our system of taxation. The greater part of 
these projects proceed from the Radical Socialistic party, and 
look towards the suppression of the indirect taxes, especially 
of the octroi duties, which have a considerable place in the 
budget of the great cities. At Paris, these duties on the 
average yield from 130,000,000 to 135,000,000 francs, having 
even yielded 150,000,000 in 1882. The octroi is represented 
as particularly burdensome for the laboring class. It is even 
charged with being an inversely progressive tax, increasing 
for every class of tax-payers in the inverse ratio of their abil- 
ity to pay. It is said, also, that the octroi is a veritable inter- 
nal custom-house, — a barrier raised against the free circula- 
tion of merchandise. This last complaint is well founded 
only to a certain degree and in a certain point of view ; the 
other, however, only in appearance and in the eyes of super- 
ficial observers. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu and other econo- 
mists, among whom I must name M. Ernest Brelay, have 
shown by authentic figures that the octroi is paid especially 
by the rich and well-to-do, who are the only, or almost the 
only, consumers of certain articles subjected to this tax, — as, 
for example, of building materials, hay and grain, and com- 
bustibles, — and who consume the greater part of the other 
goods taxed, especially of the wines and liquors and of the 
meats, in direct ratio, and not in inverse ratio, to their tax- 
paying ability. The adversaries of the octroi, moreover, 
reason as if this tax weighed equally upon all the town popu- 
lations. Now, in the first place, out of more than 36,000 
communes existing in France, there are only about 1,540, 
representing a total population of less than 12,000,000, who 
are subjected to the octroi ; and these are subjected to it vol- 
untarily. In the second place, in the great majority of these 
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communes, the goods which are taxed pay only insignificant 
duties upon their entry. Really, then, it is only Paris and 
perhaps a dozen large cities which find in the octroi any 
considerable addition to their taxes. It is easily understood 
that the more ignorant socialists, who are in the habit of con- 
sidering the workmen of the great cities as forming by them- 
selves " the people," should conceive a blind hatred against the 
octroi. But it is astonishing to see an economist like M. Yves 
Guyot, a deputy from Paris, carry on the campaign against 
the octroi with ardor, and demand its replacement by a tax 
not on the income, but on the selling value of real estate, 
whether built upon or not. 

Another economist, M. l5mile Alglave, Professor of Finan- 
cial Science at the School of Law in Paris, has recently made 
some noise with a project aiming to give to the State the mo- 
nopoly of wholesale dealing in alcohol. According to the cal- 
culations of M. Alglave, this monopoly should yield at least a 
million of francs, which would allow the suppression of the tax 
upon wines, and of some others selected from the most objec- 
tionable. But this singular and complicated project, which it 
would take me too long to explain here, has had no success. 
The socialists [did not understand it, and the economists and 
serious financiers were unanimous in rejecting it. Alcohol 
(already subjected here to taxes which have risen by succes- 
sive steps to the respectable figure of one hundred and fifty- 
six francs the hectolitre of pure alcohol) rates, however, in 
the eyes of some persons, as a commodity in some way indefi- 
nitely taxable ; and so we have seen, during the last legislative 
session, one deputy, M. Henri Germain (not re-elected last 
October), propose to the Chamber the suppression of the land 
tax upon agricultural property, and its replacement by a new 
additional tax upon alcohol. 

Among the projects for fiscal reform with which we have 
been occupied in France this year, I must not forget to men- 
tion the revision of the cadastre, and what is called the equali- 
zation of the land tax, for the purpose of establishing what 
we have never had, an exact proportion between the land tax 
and the real income of land. This is not the first time, by 
any means, that this question has come up ; but its solution 
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more and more seems to be about as chimerical as the quadra- 
ture of the circle. The revision of the cadastre is an operation 
which would require several years, and its results could never 
present anything more than a comparative and temporary ex- 
actness ; for the revenue of land, often very difficult or even 
impossible to estimate at a given moment, may vary seriously 
from one year to another. I must say, however, that the 
Director-General of direct taxes, M. Boutin, published, two 
years ago, a large graphic atlas containing all the elements 
for as exact an estimate as possible of the income from prop- 
erties not built upon. This is a fine piece of work, done with 
the greatest care, and certainly valuable for economists and 
statisticians ; but I doubt whether it can serve as a basis for a 
new and equitable apportionment of the land tax. 

In the mean time, of all the fiscal reforms which can be pro- 
posed, the only really beneficent one would be that which con- 
sisted, not in making the weight of the public charges press 
upon certain classes of citizens rather than upon others, but in 
lightening the charges by successive remissions. Unhappily, 
this sort of reform would require, as an essential condition, a 
considerable reduction of expenses ; and, to effect this reduc- 
tion, it would be necessary to give up the errors of what is 
called by the new name (although the thing itself is as old as 
the world) of State socialism, which are the principal causes 
of the inflation of the budget, — aside, that is to say, from 
purely political causes, such as the necessity imposed hence- 
forth upon all the peoples of continental Europe of maintain- 
ing armies and the material of war on an increasing scale. 

State socialism, it is well known, is a method, a policy, rather 
than a doctrine. Indeed, it is repugnant to everything like 
doctrine. It has the pretension of being, above all, practical, 
and of holding itself on its guard against absolute systems. 
Its advocates, who dislike the name, contend that the State 
should not hold aloof from anything, that nothing is done 
well, and especially nothing great, if the State does not take 
apart; and that certain great affairs, being of general or na- 
tional interest, can be well managed only by the State. They 
maintain, also, that the State should give solicitous attention 
to everything which concerns the well-being of the laboring 
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class, without neglecting, however, the prosperity of industry, 
of commerce, and especially of agriculture, or, indeed, of any 
branch of national labor. But what principles, what rules, 
should guide public authority in the accomplishment of so 
vast and complicated a task, nobody can tell. As regards 
principles, equality and solidarity are invoked, which every 
party and every sect understands in its own way. As regards 
rules of conduct, there is no other than to satisfy, so far as 
possible, the electing body, which, henceforth, is the sovereign. 
But, as the electing body is composed of very diverse ele- 
ments, the difficulty is solved by taking so far as possible a 
mean between the extremes. The course really pursued, 
then, is one of complete empiricism and of thoroughly arbi- 
trary determination ; and men are happy when they can 
fasten upon some dogma universally admitted by all fractions 
of the democratic party, such as that which confers upon the 
State the high duty of distributing instruction in all degrees 
and under all forms to all classes of society. 

It is by the application of this dogma that education has 
become, in the hands of the State, the most formidable and the 
most costly of monopolies. It is admitted, without any one 
venturing to contradict, that the first duty of the democratic 
State is to scatter with free hands every kind of instruction, 
— except religious instruction, which must be rigorously ban- 
ished from the schools, from the lycees, and from the faculties, 
and confined to the churches. I say that education is a mo- 
nopoly of the State. It is also a sacred function ; and the edu- 
cating body, having at its head the ministry and superior 
council of public instruction, is a veritable lay church, which is 
rising up over against the religious churches, and especially 
the Catholic Church. But, as it has not been possible to 
legally suppress liberty of education, it has come to pass that 
the Catholic Church, always rich and strong, has maintained 
its schools and its universities in competition with the State, 
and that it is the free lay instruction which alone has almost 
completely disappeared. 

State socialism has shown itself, moreover, in the exagger- 
ated extension of great public works under the famous Frey- 
cinet plan, the complete execution of which it was necessary 
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to give up, and in the creation of a so-called experimental net- 
work of State railways. If an experiment was all that was 
really desired, it might now be regarded as conclusive ; and it 
would be necessaiy to cede to companies quickly and at any 
cost the fragments of which this network is composed. But, 
in reality, the wish was to have in hand a practical instru- 
ment for the elections ; and that is the sole reason for exist- 
ence of the State network, and not a good reason. 

In the industrial and commercial order of things, State 
socialism has for its principal expression the protectionist 
policy, — not, I repeat, in virtue of any system, but for the 
simple reason that there is no middle course between free 
trade and protection ; and, when the first is rejected, on the 
pretence that it is an absolute system, you come necessarily 
to the second, which its partisans are careful not to build up 
theoretically as a system, contenting themselves with calling 
for it in the name of national interests. Thus it is that the 
agriculturists and manufacturers demand protection against 
the competition of English and German industry, and against 
the invasion of agricultural products from the United States, 
from India, and from Australia. The workmen themselves 
wish to be protected against the competition which Belgian, 
Italian, German, and Swiss workmen keep up in France itself. 
For the time, the manufacturers have obtained all that they 
could, — a general tariff, under which the duties of 1860 have 
been increased by thirty per cent, and upwards, and the rupt- 
ure of the treaty of commerce with England. The manufact- 
urers of sugar obtained in 1884 for the period of three years 
an additional tax of seven francs the kilo on raw sugars com- 
ing from European countries and ports. This year, they 
have obtained the extension of this tax for a new period of 
three years. They asked also for the extension of the tax 
to foreign colonial sugars, but the Chamber thought that it 
had granted enough ; and, for the moment, they had to be 
content with the extension of time. It is well to say that 
the plainest effect of our legislation upon sugars has been to 
diminish our exports of raw and refined sugars by 39,000,000 
francs since 1877. 

I come now to the agriculturists. Formerly, the agricultur- 
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ists of France were free traders. They had no foreign com- 
petition. But, for some years, the immense development of 
the cultivation of wheat and of the rearing of stock in the 
United States, and the reduction to cultivation of a vast ex- 
tent of ground in India and in Australia, with the facility and 
the low cost of transportation, have brought great quantities 
of foreign agricultural products into the European markets. 
However, the importation of cattle into France is not consid- 
erable : it is almost non-existent. But our cattle-raisers have 
acted as if this importation threatened them with ruin, at the 
same time that the cultivators of wheat declared that they 
were reduced to misery by the competition of American 
wheat. The truth is that the importation of foreign wheat 
into the European market, and especially the French market, 
coincides with what is commonly called the agricultural crisis ; 
that is, the fall in rents and in the selling value of land, 
which has succeeded the continuous rise of several years pre- 
vious. Moreover, the development of industrial labor and 
the great works undertaken by the State and by cities have 
brought about a steady emigration of peasants to the cities 
and a rise in agricultural wages, which, in some regions, is 
from two to three hundred per cent. Finally, agricultural 
science has made little headway in the country, and the 
methods of cultivation are backward, so that the return by 
the hectare is small (fourteen hectolitres on the average), and 
the cost of production excessive. These are the true causes 
of the suffering of which the agriculturists complain ; but, 
instead of tracing the thing back to its causes, and relying 
upon their own energy, they have neither seen nor wished 
to see anything except the foreign competition. They de- 
manded of the parliament that it should protect them from 
this competition by higher taxes upon all foreign agricultural 
products. Now, of two things, one, — either the additional 
tax must be light, and then its protective effect must be noth- 
ing, or it must be heavy, and in that case must result in mak- 
ing subsistence dearer, which is not an admissible course 
under a republican government. In this case also, then, a 
middle course has been taken. Some insignificant taxes have 
been granted to the agricultural protectionists, in order, it is 
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said, to give them a " moral satisfaction." This " moral satis- 
faction " has been weak, the material effect of the tax being 
slight, and the sufferings of agriculture being neither more 
nor less than before, as the economists had predicted. The 
protectionists then returned to the charge this year, demand- 
ing a new increase of tax, which would have raised the price 
of wheat by thirty per cent. ; but they had to do with a new 
Chamber, where the radical element has an important place. 
Now, the radicals in general are free traders, and especially 
they do not mean that the subsistence of the laboring popula- 
tion should be made dearer for the gratification of the great 
farmers and rural proprietors. The project submitted to the 
Chamber, after a brilliant discussion, was therefore sent back 
to the committee, which was equivalent to rejection, pure and 
simple. 

In view of this attitude taken by the great manufacturers, 
cultivators, and rural proprietors, we must not be surprised 
that the workingmen have also demanded to be protected. 
The first class wished that the State should insure them good 
profits and good rents by protecting them against the com- 
petition of foreign goods. But when the workingmen com- 
plain of the competition which their Belgian, German, Swiss, 
and Italian brethren keep up in France itself, the most pro- 
tectionist of employers become free traders without thinking 
of it. For they find it a good thing to employ, and even to 
call in, these foreign workmen, to whom they pay lower wages 
than to French. The latter demand naturally that the State 
should protect them against their employers, by whom they 
complain that they have been exploited. I believe that the 
case is the same in all countries. But what our workingmen 
have obtained so far from the republican parliament comes to 
very little. Numerous projects have been presented for their 
benefit ; very few have been finally voted. The most' impor- 
tant is that which authorizes the formation of trade syndicates, 
which had already existed for some years, thanks to toleration 
by the government. But, although the employers have formed 
important syndicates, which have rendered good service, the 
workingmen have profited very little by the new advantages 
which the law allows them. There are to-day in France hardly 
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more than three hundred societies bearing the title of syndical 
chambers of workingmen. They represent altogether only a 
trifling minority among the real laborers ; and the socialist 
politicians who manage them use them chiefly in organizing 
strikes, almost always ill-timed. These chambers, therefore, 
are looked upon unfavorably by the employers, who, when 
they have to dismiss workingmen, always choose by prefer- 
ence men who are connected with these syndicates. 

These exclusions are the cause of the greater part of the 
strikes which we have had for the last two years, especially 
that of the coal mines of Anzin, which was the most consider- 
able. As for the famous strike at Decazeville, — especially 
famous because it began by the murder of the engineer Wat- 
rin, who was an object of hatred to some of the leaders, — that 
was altogether an artificial strike which no real grievance 
justified. Nevertheless, it lasted for several months, simply 
because it was kept up by the efforts of professional dema- 
gogues, and supported by abundant subsidies, of which the 
municipal council of Paris supplied a part at our expense. 
The radical socialists of the Chamber took the occasion of this 
strike to invite the government, not only to intervene in the 
affair and to support the workingmen against the company, 
but also to deprive the company of its property, and to 
commit the management of the property to the hands of the 
associated workmen. This extravagant demand met its de- 
served fate, and the government was able to say with truth 
that the law did not allow it to do what they asked. 

The strike of workmen of the Societe du Materiel Agricole 
of Vierzon, which is going on at this moment, was caused 
by the dismissal by the company of a certain number of 
workmen whom it could no longer employ, one hundred and 
forty out of two hundred and eighty. The workmen who 
were dismissed have undertaken to compel the company to 
retain all its men, employing them but three or four days a 
week and for but five or six hours a day. The company con- 
sented to keep one hundred and forty men, and could do no 
more. Those thrown out of work then used menaces and 
violence to lead the others to desert the workshops, and suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the efforts of the authorities to compel 
respect for the liberty of labor. 
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I shall not dwell upon some other strikes of less importance 
which have occurred. On the whole, we can say that France, 
in this respect, is much more favored than the other great in- 
dustrial nations, in spite of the complete liberty of meeting, of 
association, of speech and press, which has existed here now for 
ten years ; in spite of the deplorable support which the least 
justifiable of the demands of the workingmen secure in one 
section of parliament and in certain of the municipal councils, 
especially in that of Paris. The country, as a whole, enjoys, 
under the republican government, an internal peace which 
no other rule has ever given to it. I can say as much as 
regards external peace, in spite of the noise which extreme 
partisans have made with respect to the expeditions to Ton- 
quin and to Madagascar. It is absurd to compare these ex- 
peditions with that of Mexico, which was one of the most 
disastrous follies of the imperial regime. 

It is, however, a question much controverted among states- 
men and among economists whether France ought or ought 
not to extend her foreign possessions. This question has 
given occasion, not only in the Chamber and in the Senate, 
but in the Society of Political Economy, for brilliant debates, 
having a high degree of interest. For my own part, I am 
one of those who think that a great maritime power like 
France ought to make herself felt in every part of the globe, 
that she has her part to play in the general work of civiliza- 
tion and in the improvement of barbarous and savage coun- 
tries, that she belittles herself and condemns herself to a hu- 
miliating situation, if she lets herself be supplanted everywhere 
by rival nations. Certainly, colonization is an ambition which 
requires sacrifices ; but, in everything, progress is secured only 
at this price. The more and more feeble increase of the pop- 
ulation of France, and the indisposition of most French people 
to emigrate, are no serious objections. It does not require 
many men to establish prosperous colonies of exploitation, alto- 
gether distinct, it must be remembered, from colonies of pop- 
ulation : it requires simply an able, firm, and honest colonial 
policy. If our policy has sometimes failed in the two former 
qualities, and especially the second, at any rate no one can 
deny it the third, which is not the least important. To those 
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who deny that France has the colonizing genius, an effective 
reply has been made by referring to the profound and unalter- 
able attachment of our fellow-citizens in the colonies for the 
mother land ; and what we have done in Algeria, what we are 
doing at this moment in Tunis, sufficiently shows that our 
domination or our protection may be in fact a benefit to peo- 
ples subjected to them, and also an advantage for the mother 
country. This question of colonization is treated in a mas- 
terly way and under all its aspects in the work of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Le Colonization chez les Peoples Modernes, of which 
the third edition has appeared this year. It is treated also 
with much talent and with an enlightened sentiment of pa- 
triotism by a young publicist, M. Louis Vignon, in the volume, 
also published this year, with the title Les Colonies Franyaises. 
In concluding this incomplete sketch of the present situa- 
tion, it must be said that the condition of things no doubt 
is far from being what one might desire ; and I have not hesi- 
tated to indicate the weak points. But it would be unjust 
to judge it too severely. The economic education of the 
French nation is yet to come. France has remained socialistic 
at bottom, in this sense : that she does not yet understand that 
anything can be done in the economic order of things or in 
the moral order without the intervention of the State. But 
the great majority of our population hold in horror the doc- 
trines professed by the fanatics. France is, as Leroy-Bf aulieu 
recently said, in the socialist state of mind, although she 
hardly knows what socialism is. She knows as little, it is 
true, what political economy is, although instruction in this 
science has made great progress within a few years past. 

Arthur Margin. 



